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THE BUSINESS-CIVIC LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

on Employment problems, held June 5-7, 1967, in 
Chicago, brought together 250 employers, educators, 
and other civic leaders who are pioneering programs 
to meet our most crucial domestic problem: how to 
put hard-core unemployed and underemployed mi- 
nority group members into jobs. 

The conference was how-to-do-it meeting, bringing 
together employers and other leaders who are con- 
vinced that a successful attack on this problem 
brings benefits not only to minority group members 
but to industry, the community, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

The conference was sponsored by the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Community Relations (NCC), a 
group of more than 400 leading Americans appointed 
by President Johnson following passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Its purpose: to enlist the skills 
and strengths of these ieaders in supporting the Na- 
tion’s efforts to assure equality for all Americans. The 
NCC functions as an adjunct of the Community Rela- 
tions Service, which was created by Congress to help 
communities cope with disputes and difficulties 
rooted in racial and ethnic discrimination. Its basic 
concern is to help cities overcome minority group 
deprivations which lead to conflict. 

More than 70 specific projects and activities — some 
being undertaken by individual companies and oth- 
ers by comm unity -wide organizations — were de- 
scribed and discussed at the conference. Most 
persons attending the Conference, including those 
who are deeply involved in projects to put the hard- 
core unemployed into jobs, were impressed with the 
scope and creativity of these projects. 

This report on the Conference is offered to assist 
employers and other community leaders who are 
considering starting or improving employment, re- 
cruitment, or training projects in this field. Part I is 
a summary of presentations. Part II contains specific 
tools and techniques. For additional copies, or further 
assistance and information, write to: 

National Citizens’ Committee 
for Community Relations 
Community Relations Service 
Washington, D.C. 20530 
Tel. 202-386-6422 
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••He didn’t do well in the mechanical aptitude test.” 

"We’ll hire any qualified applicant.” 

"This fellow looks like a job-hopper.” 

“But he doesn’t have any real experience.” 

•’He doesn’t look good on the application.” 

"Anyone who wants a job can find one.”. 

“We have a beautiful plant at Meadow Park, 



but we can’t even get applicants.”.... 
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THE BUSINESS-CIVIC LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

on Employment problems, held June 5-7, 1967 in 
Chicago, brought together 250 employers, educators, 
and other civic leaders who are pioneering programs 
to meet our most crucial domestic problem: how to 
put hard-core unemployed and underemployed mi- 
nority group members in*o jobs. 

The conference was a how-to-do-it meeting, bringing 
together employers and other leaders who are con- 
vinced that a successful attack on this problem 
brings benefits not only to minority group members 
but to industry, the community, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

The conference was sponsored by the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Community Relations (NCC), a 
group of more than 400 leading Americans appointed 
by President Johnson following passage' of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Its purpose: to enlist the skills 
and strengths of these leaders in supporting the Na- 
tion’s efforts to assure equality for all Americans. The 
NCC functions as an adjunct of the Community Rela- 
tions Service, which was created by Congress to help 
communities cope with disputes and difficulties 
rooted in racial and ethnic discrimination. Its basic 
concern is to help cities overcome minority group de- 
privations which lead to conflict. 

More than 70 specific projects and activities — some 
being undertaken by individual companies and oth- 
ers by community wide organizations — were de- 
scribed and discussed at the conference. Most 
persons attending the Conference, including those 
who are dee ly involved in projects to put the hard- 
core unemployed into jobs, were impressed with the 
scope and creativity of these projects. 

This report on the Conference is offered to assist em- 
ployers and other community leaders who are consid- 
ering starting or improving employment, recruit- 
ment, or training projects in this field. Part I is a sum- 
mary of presentations. Part II contains specific tools 
and techniques. For additional copies, or further 
assistance and information, write to: 

National Citizens’ Committee 
for Community Relations 

Community Relations Service 
Washington, D.C. 20530 
Tel. 202-386-6422 
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PREFACE 

The Man on the 
Street Corner 



When you walk in a neighborhood and it's 
men on the corner on Monday morning to the 
extent that it looks like Saturday night in other 
neighborhoods, watch out, because you’re 
watching the tomorrowless man. He's on the 
corner because he's not putting enough beans 
in the pot* * * he knows he ain’t putting down 
what he’s supposed to be putting down * * * 
His kids don’t have no tomorrow and if someone 
comes along and brings some red wine or some- 
thing, he’s going to drink * * *. For a fellow like 
this a riot is a pleasant break in his humdrum 
existence. 



Chester Wright, Watts, Los Angeles 



In July 1967, American cities across th' nation 
burst into flame, in violent, tragic explosions of 
frustration, bitterness, hate and lawlessness. What- 
ever the immediate causes or incitements, whether 
planned or spontaneous, whatever the culpability 
for criminal action, sensitive and knowledgeable ob- 
servers agreed that a major cause was long-time un- 
employment, lack of jobs at a living wage, and 
failure of America to deliver its promises to its 
Negro citizens. And no one could question the vast 
dollar loss and the physical and social damage to 
the communities involved. 

ju June 1967, 200 business and industry execu- 
tives who have been working to get hard-core un- 
employed minorities into jobs met in Chicago with 
representatives of public and private job programs 
and social agencies for two hard-working days of 
specific experience exchange on programs and 
techniques. 

These men were more aware than most of the 
incipient danger ahead. Some very responsible 
business leaders even suggested that such tragic ex- 
plosions might be the only way to mobilize their 
communities to do something meaningful about 
jobs, education, housing, and other needed pro- 
grams for ghetto slum dwellers. 

A participant from Denver, Colo., grimly defined 

what he saw ahead: 

“We’ve got to solve some of these prob- 
lems * * * . It isn’t a matter of whether we want 
to any more, or not. We may be pretty late now. 
This summer may show us some problems we hoped 



we weren’t going to have. But it’s quite possible. 
There’s a pretty good nationwide riot cli- 
mate * * * and, unfortunately, as we meet with 
the industrial and disadvantaged people * * 
our conclusion, reluctantly, is, there needs to be a 
riot * * * and that’s a terrible thing, but un- 
fortunately, this is what creates movement. 

A business executive from Minneapolis, Minn., 
admitted that job efforts of the Plans for Progress 
Council there had not been making much progress 
until “last year, in August, we had the first bad not 
in Minneapolis. We really got some jobs going 
very quickly. The Plans for Progress Council got 
busy and got this contract with the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship Training * * 

An industry representative from a midwestem 
city who had been trying to get an employer job 
program started was told by a fellow businessman: 
“Don’t expect them to make a move, unless you 
have a demonstration * * * as long as everything 
is peaceful they are not going to anticipate what is 
beginning in practically every city.” 

The gentleman from Watts also had a positive 
suggestion for the conference: 

“If you take the same men standing on the comer 
the evening that Watts riot started, if they had come 
in off a back-breaking job, somewhere, they would 
have went in, eat their pork chops, turnip greens, sit 
on a rickety couch, watch Wyatt Earp kill one cow- 
boy. They’d have been so dead asleep that the old 
lady would have to drag them in the bedroom. They 
wouldn’t have been on a comer.” 



THE PROBLEM . . . 

AND THE CHALLENGE 

Excerpts from address of Roger W. Wilkins, 
Director, Community Relations Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 



“American center cities are becoming blacker and 
poorer * * *. Between 1960 and 1965, 2 million 
Negroes moved into center cities, whereas a similar 
if not larger number of whites moved out of the 
center cities. During the same period, 62 percent 
of new plant development, by value, moved into 
the suburbs where whites live, and where, by and 
large, nonwhites cannot live. 

“A recent Labor Department survey tells us that 
fully 35 percent of the people in slum areas have 
a serious unemployment problem: whether unem- 
ployed, employed only part-time, or employed at 
wages below poverty level. That means that these 
people are in a perpetual economic state which is 
similar to, if not worse than the great American 
depression of the thirties. 

“Despite all of our advances * * * today the 
Negro median male income is still 51 percent of 
the white median male income just as it was 16 
years ago * * *. Despite the advances which have 
benefitted mainly middle class Negroes, the gap 
between the quality of minority group life and ma- 
jority group life is great and getting greater. 

“It is our failure as a society to come to grips 
with this gap that causes us to have * * * unrest 
in our cities. 

“The trend of the talented white Americans who 
have the power and the training to solve problems, 
who have the taxpaying power to sustain the 
economy of the cities, moving out of the cities and 



the trend of the poor Negroes, poor Mexican- 
Americans, poor Puerto Ricans moving into the 
cities, is accelerating. 

“Unless we reverse current trends, we could well 
have islands of enormous dependency, enormous 
alienation, enormous hostility in the middle of the 
United States of America, and I suggest to you that 
if we permit those islands of alienation, hostility 
and dependency to develop, that whatever else the 
United States of America is in the year Two Thou- 
sand, it will not be the kind of place that we want 
our children and our grandchildren to live in. It 
will be a place where the eneigy, the strength, the 
spirit, and the dynamism which has animated this 
country from its beginning will be gone. 

“The question for us today is whether we will 
make decisions and take actions now that will pre- 
serve and enhance the richness of American life. 

“The Federal Government cannot take this task 
alone, nor, I am convinced, should it even try. 

“The National Administration can and should 
take the lead, and enunciate policies embraced on 
broad national principles and purposes. It should 
develop programs to help local people, local leaders 
solve their problems, but ir the field of race rela- 
tions what is needed more than anything else is local 
drive , local initiative, local effort, local success. 

“I go to meetings in city after city after city. I 
see sitting around the table, working on these prob- 
lems, representatives of the city government, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, representa- 
tives of the private organizations, representatives of 
the churches, representatives of civil rights organi- 
zations, sometimes even representatives of the pri- 
vate foundations, but only rarely representatives of 
the great businesses of this country. 

‘7 suggest tc you that now it’s time for all of 
American business to become as fully involved in 
this as you have become in saving our cities. 

“The question for American citizens is whether 
we need riots in every city in this country before we 
begin to move as we should. The question for Amer- 
ican business, is whether it will exercise the kind of 
leadership in this field that it has exercised in so 
many fields in making this country great in the 
past.” 



BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 

Excerpts from address by Richard C. Cornuelle, 
Executive Vice President, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 



“After a generation of arguing about the conse- 
quences * * * and expense of government action 
on social problems (business) is beginning to realize 
that there is much more promise * * * in forget- 
ting * * * the arguments and allying themselves 
directly to the solution of the problems * * *. 

“We have a remarkable unanimity of opinion 
among our (NAM) members that the great- 
est * * * most important piece of business on the 
agenda of American business today is to * * * 
find out exactly what its total capabilities to solve 



community problems are * * * and to get busy 
and put them to work. 

“Business has always had a sense of social respon- 
sibility * * * but what is important is that con- 
temporary business is finding ways to express that 
responsibility directly rather than by writing checks 
or supporting secondary social agencies. 

“Gallup * * * found 51 million Americans 
would like to go to work helping the problems 
they see in their communities if they knew how, 
and * * * they would be willing to contribute 
more than 250 million hours. 

“If we knew how to use that energy as well as 
we know how to use human energy in commerce, 
we could have a social production worth conserva- 
tively 80 billion dollars a year. 

“As we see our business leadership involving 
themselves direcdy in problems of hard-core unem- 
ployment, housing, delinquency and the rest * * * 
we will see a unique talent for organizing human 
energy applied to these community problems. 

“I have never seen anything develop as fast as 
top executive awareness of the importance of direct 
industry-social action. We see it in the NAM in 
less than 2 years’ time. The demands for advice 
far exceed our limited capacity to give advice to 
companies that want to act.” 
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THE PROFIT AND LOSS 
TO BUSINESS 

Excerpts from the address of Frank Cassell, 
Director, U.S. Employment Service, Former Vice 
Presiaent, Inland Steel-Ryerson Foundation 1 



‘The social cost of poverty is not fully measured 
by the statistics or the privation they suggest * * *. 
The desperation and frustration that results from 
poverty contributes to ill health, deteriorating citi- 
zenship values and to other factors that weaken our 
society. The social cost of poverty must also include 
the goods and services that are not produced because 
of the unemployment and low productivity of the 
poor. 

“Recognition of these costs to society has 
prompted * * * many employers to accept the 
challenge of breaking the cycle of poverty for sev- 
eral million Americans * * *. Many employers 
have embarked upon this * * * on their own, and 
some have done it with the assistance of government 
financing. And in the process employers have learned 
that: 

— most people when given the opportunity to 
work want to work , 

— most people who are unemployed are employ- 
able, 

— most of the untrained people in our country are 
trainable, and 

— most uneducated people are educable. 

“Employers have learned that their investment 
in working with these people has resulted in gaining 



1 Mr. Cassell recently resigned as Director of USES and 
returned to Inland Steel. 



valuable new employees and opened new labor mar- 
ket resources * * *. 

“The late Douglas McGregor of MIT * * * 
pointed out that most employers think of manpower 
resources in the same way as they think of physical 
and financial resources. He suggested that instead, 
the essential task of management is a process * * * 
of creating opportunities, releasing potential, remov- 
ing obstacles, encouraging growth and providing 
guidance. 

“Where management has become involved in the 
1960’s in hiring and training * * * of people re- 
jected in the 1950’s, they are learning valuable les- 
sons that they can apply to the management of their 
companies. This far outweighs the extra costs 
incurred in continuing special recruitment and 
training programs conceived initially to tap previ- 
ously unused sources of manpower * * *. An em- 
ployer who redefines entry level job requirements so 
that they have relevance to the job to be done is 
* * * in a better position to find people who do a 
better job at a higher level of performance than a 
person over-qualified for the job. Over-qualified peo- 
ple are a major reason for high turnover rates, job 
dissatisfaction, low productivity and poor morale. 

“Eliminating irrelevant requirements for entry 
level jobs * * * was used for the purpose of pro- 
viding jobs, but actually the technique is a pure and 
simple matter of saving money now wasted because 
of high turnover rates. 

“It makes good dollars and cents to look for the 
potential in presently employed personnel and to 
provide opportunity for the potential to develop. 

“The longer employers do not become involved 
in improving their communities and their schools, 
the more disadvantaged they become in competing 
for and attracting the kinds of employees they need 
to remain profitable. 

“The employer who rather than becoming in- 
volved personally in resolving problems of unem- 
ployed people lodes to somebody else to do it * * * 
pays an increasing tax burden. He has an increasing 
crime rate, and he deplores the increase in the wel- 
fare rolls * * *. He may move his plant to the 
suburbs and then * * * be confronted with the 
fact that he has a labor shortage because the labor 
that could be available to him is back in the inner 
city.” 
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Commitment Can Pay Off . . . Much More Is Needed 

“The most important piece of business on the agenda of American business 
today is to * * * find out exactly what its total capabilities to solve community 
problems are * * * and to bet busy and put them to work. 

“The inclination of the average business leader to act on community prob- 
lems exceeds his understanding about how to act by a factor of 10 to 1.” 



Mr. Comuelle sounded a major theme of this 
Conference which was expanded and emphasized 
by many other participants. These men came from 
companies and communities which have recognized 
the urgent need for action and have made some 
commitment to work directly on community prob- 
lems. Many are actively involved in new and imag- 
inative programs. They are excited and challenged 
by the surprisingly high success rate of initial pilot 
efforts to bring and keep hard-core unskilled, 
minority men and women into jobs that need to be 
filled. 

They have made some mistakes and learned 
some important lessons. Many have realized that 
this job cannot be done by one company or even 
by the joint employer efforts now starting in some 
communities. Some have joined forces with other 
co mmunit y groups, building a broader organization 
to tackle the complex, interrelated problems in- 
volved in getting hard-core unemployed into jobs 
and developing them into reliable, effective em- 
ployees. 

There is a real payoff for company and com- 
munity from such programs, the conferees agreed. 

— New manpower resources have been identified 
in the community and within the existing work 
forces; empty jobs have been filled; hard-core un- 
employed have become highly motivated, steady 
workers. 

— Lower welfare costs have already been re- 
ported in at least one community. Job programs 
can help reduce the mounting tax burden which 
business pays for police, welfare, and other social 
services. 

— New workers become new consumers; new 
markets are created. 

— The threat or actual experience of property 
and business losses from ghetto ots are high moti- 
vation for employers’ constructive job activity. 



Richard C. Cornuelle, Executive Vice President 
National Association of Manufacturers 

— Special training programs developed for new 
“disadvantaged” workers have proved surprisingly 
useful in improving job effectiveness of other 
employees. 

— Re-defining entry requirements for jobs and 
restructuring jobs have helped companies get better 
performance at the entry level, while moving experi- 
enced personnel to more skilled jobs. This also helps 
eliminate a frequent cause of high turnover — poor 
morale from “overqualified” employees in low level 
jobs. 

— And, perhaps most important: 

— Business and industry are finding that their 
financial contributions to community social services 
bring more direct benefit when the company be- 
comes actively involved in programs to which it gives 
its dollars , and applies business “hnow-houf* to get- 
ting the job done. 

But, against these encouraging notes were some 
sober soundings. Most of the programs described are 
still in the “pilot” stage, involving relatively few jobs 
and people, compared to the serious statistics on un- 
employed minorities. Those working in the most suc- 
cessful programs were frankest to say that they and 
other businessmen are doing fa-, .00 little , far too 
late; that much more involvement by business and 
industry in the basic urban problems surrounding 
jobs is urgently needed. 

And no one working on these problems said that 
it is an easy job. To make real progress, they said, 
programs must have: 

Priority commitment by top company officials, 
communicated effectively and continuously down 
the entire chain of command of their companies. 

Jobs committed first by local business and indus- 
try before training programs are started. 

Intensive , special supportive services , counselling 
and training provided by the company or an outside 
agency, as hard-core unemployed are brought into 
jobs. 
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Effective and continuing organized communica- 
tion between the business community, minority 
ghetto dwellers, and all relevant public and private 
social agencies. 

Much greater involvement by business in school 
systems and in other community programs of wel- 
fare, health, housing, and transportation. 

Active participation in the development of job 
programs by genuine representatives of the minority 
community. 

"Instant Jobs": Yes and No 

In July and August political and business leaders 
in many ravaged cities were trying to create ‘‘instant 
jobs” — any kind of work to get youngsters (and 
adults) off the streets and into gainful employment. 

The job-program veterans at the Chicago con- 
ference warned about such efforts, unless accom- 
panied by much more massive, continuing and 
coordinated programs to meet the total problem of 
ghetto joblessness. 

Newspaper headlines reported that "hundreds” or 
“tho usands” of jobs would be made available. Young 
people streamed into employment offices and desig- 
nated centers, often to find that relatively few ; )bs 
really existed, or that these had already been filled 
(sometimes by the sons and daughters of employers 
and other nonpoverty families) . 



Said Bruce Cole, who has worked with possibly 
the most successful program in the country placing 
unskill ed "street gang” Chicago kids in jobs: 

"Don’t con the kids * * * don’t promise them 
anything you can’t deliver.” 

This has happened all too often before. It can be 
the last straw, kindling the emotions of a lifetime of 
frustration and disillusionment literally to the burn- 
ing point, perhaps to the point of no return to con- 
structive community life. 

Some other warnings from participants at the 

Chicago conference: 

Training programs unrelated to available jobs 
have recruited youth and adults with high expecta- 
tions, then provided no jobs or effective placement 
and supportive effort to help the graduate get a job. 
Graduates who do not find jobs only develop deeper 
bitterness, disillusionment, and hostility. 

Dead-end jobs with no road leading to advance- 
ment are often those produced for "instant job 
programs. Without opportunity or hope for some- 
thing better, the already disillusioned minority 
youth, who has seen his parents stuck in such jobs all 
their lives, has little motivation to stay at work. 

Low-wage jobs , unless related to opportunity for 
further training and advancement, likewise fail to 
give hope or motivation necessary to develop steady 
workers or to solve the economic problems of ghetto 
families. 
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What Business and Industry Are Doing 



The programs described at the conference 
included: 

— individual company efforts, 

— community job programs run by employer 
councils, 

— job programs run jointly by employers and a 
broad coalil ion of community groups, including 
minority representatives, and 

— employer-community programs which have ex- 
panded from job efforts to other employment-re- 
lated community problems. 

Companies were urged to review and expand 
their own efforts, but many believe that really ef- 
fective job programs must involve employers with 
other community groups in their basic development 
and operation. 

A tragic lack of communication between busi- 
ness and minority community, business and the 
schools, business and the tax-supported social agen- 
cies was reported from almost every city. 

Building a broad-based community organization 
to tackle job and other basic community problems 
was seen as the best way to get this necessary com- 
munication. This route may take longer than or- 
ganizing a purely business effort, but experience has 
shown that it helps avoid many common mistakes, 
overcomes serious barriers, builds better understand- 
ing, and produces more benefits for employer and 
community. 

Business-community organizations which initially 
were oiganized to work on employment problems 
have generally come to realize that they must also 
become involved with education, housing, health 
and welfare, transportation, and other problems 
which affect employment. 

Major Components of 
New Job Programs 

Company and community efforts may be roughly 
separated into three main areas (with some un- 
avoidable overlap) : 

1. Outreach. — New ways to reach, motivate, and 
bring minorities into jobs and prepare for jobs. 

2. “ Fitting the Job to the Man”. — New ap- 
proaches — totally reversing the traditional concept 
of “finding the man for the job” — to seek out and 
utilize human potential. Innovations include: 



— techniques of selection , interviewing, evaluat- 
ing potential, and testing, 

— restructuring entry-level jobs; better definition 
of minimal requirements for these jobs, 

— upgrading present low-level employees ; finding 
better ways to develop their potential for 
advancement, 

— “ human relation f* or “sensitivity” training for 
personnel staff and supervisors to support these new 
efforts, and help make sure they work, and 
— administrative measures to assure that new 
policies are carried out “down the line” from top 
management throughout company operations. 

3. Education and Training. — Development of 
human resources, along with development of mate- 
rials and products, has been accepted as a basic re- 
sponsibility of industry by many companies. 

A major key to successful development has been : 
“Accentuate the positive”; emphasize possibilities of 
success throughout the selection and training 
process. This produces results from people who have 
lived in an environment of total failure and have 
often already accepted themselves as failures. 

Pre-work orientation, counselling, and special 
kinds of training have been found necessary before 
job training for many hard-core unemployed. With- 
out this, regular skill-training programs often don’t 
work. 

Basic education (reading, writing, and arith- 
metic) is another widespread need; some employers 
are providing this themselves, others are cooperating 
on programs with educational institutions. 

“High support ”, counselling, and continued fol- 
low-through on the job has been necessary for 
some of the “disadvantaged” to become good em- 
ployees. This is being provided by companies and 
by private agencies. 

Surprisingly successful skill-training programs are 
producing excellent employees from so-called “un- 
employables.” Some are conducted by employers 
on their own, totally in-plant. Others are with Fed- 
eral On-The-Job Training (OJT) or Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training (BAT) funds. Some op- 
erate through institutional skill centers, supported 
by business and Government. Still others combine 
institutional and on-the-job training. 

While methods of organization and funding dif- 
fer, successful training programs have these similar 
characteristics: (1) employers are deeply involved 
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in development and follow-through, (2) a flexible 
set-up allows needed changes, and (3) employers 
are working with the right “mix” of community 
groups to assure good communication and coordin- 
ation of effort. 

Following is an overview of the main activities 
reported at the conference, illustrated with capsule 
summaries. These are cross-referenced to part II 
of the report where some of these programs are re- 
ported in greater detail. 1 



OUTREACH 

“Aggressive” Recruiting 

" The phrase ' Equal Employment Opportunity 
Employer ' in newspaper ads simply isn't enough 
* * * we need to push down into the ghetto, get 
to the people. We need to engage in aggressive 
recruiting." 

Edward Hodges, 

General Employment Supervisor 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

These words were repeated by many others at the 
conference, whose companies have recognized that 
the ghetto resident — for a variety of reasons — will 
not come into a company personnel office, or em- 
ployment agency, but must be reached where he is. 

The major “outreach” effort is now bei^g done by 
community agencies and new job programs, and 
employers are learning to use these agencies as re- 
cruitment sources. However, some companies are 
doing their own “outreach”. Whatever the method, 
it was generally agreed that one of the most effective 
recruiting devices is the employment and, even more 
important— -the promotion — of Negroes into better 
jobs ; once this is done by a company “the word gets 
around.” Until it is done, many minorities believe, 
from past experience, that they will not be hired or 
have no chance for a good job, and will not apply. 

1 Since conference discussions were largely “ad lib,” 
these reports are not necessarily full “case studies.” How- 
ever, it is hoped that they will be helpful guides to other 
employers. Names and addresses of conference participants 
and other sources of information and assistance are listed 
at the end of part I of the report. 



"Aggressive” Recruiting 
Efforts by Companies 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. uses 6 Negro 
and Spanish-speaking recruiters as walking employ- 
ment offices. They go wherever people are, to bar- 
bershops, poolrooms, bars, etc. A speakers’ bureau 
of minority employees schedules talks to community 
groups about company job opportunities. 2 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. has set up a recruiting 
office in the heart of the Chicago ghetto and regu- 
larly informs community agencies about job oppor- 
tunities and requirements. The company invites 
youth gang leaders to its offices for talks and plant 
tours. 3 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. has sent recruiting 
trailers to ghetto areas in several cities, and has 
made special efforts to get information about job 
opportunities to “grassroots” leaders beyond tradi- 
tional contacts with Negro ministers, doctors, 
teachers, and social workers. The company has con- 
tacted officers of Negro PTA groups, block club 
presidents, officials of Negro Elks and Masonic 
lodges, scout leaders, barbers, and beauticians. 
Beauticians (often the social center for many Negro 
women) have been invited on plant tours and en- 
couraged to broadcast job opportunities. In four 
cities, local NAACP branches were invited to hold 
their regular meetings in company plants, then 
taken on tours and asked to refer job applicants. 
While many of those referred do not qualify, “the 
word is out. People know we will hire anyone who 
is qualified,” said Ed Hodges. 4 

Employers Recruit Through 
Community Agencies 

Most employers do not have the staff to do the 
intensive work required to find, motivate, screen, 
and give preliminary job orientation to hard-core 
unemployed. In many communities, existing or new 
social agencies, usually located in ghetto areas, are 
doing this job, with substantial help from Govern- 
ment and business, and employers are finding new 
manpower resources through these agencies. The 
Urban League has been a major recruitment source 
in many communities. In some cities the State em- 
ployment service is now reaching out effectively into 
the ghetto; in others it was severely criticized for 
not doing this job. 

* See pt. II, p. 15. 

3 Seept. II, p. 13. 

4 Seept. II, p. 11. 



